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purposes of formulation, calculation or record. To my mind it is 
an incontestable truth that such substitution is possible only when 
based upon and attested by direct knowledge. Thus I may in a book 
employ the sentence, ' Columbus discovered America, ' in place of the 
event itself; and this printed symbol as a visible entity may occupy 
a time quite other than that of the event for which it is substituted. 
But there would be neither sense nor use in this substitution did I 
not distinguish the symbol and what I mean by it as two different 
entities. The symbolic representation of the past involves, then, a 
knowledge of the past which is represented, and can not itself afford 
us any solution of the problem as to how in the last resort that past 
itself is known. To this question I can see but one answer, to 
the effect that it is known directly through itself constituting a part 
of the manifold which we call knowledge. Let me add only that 
while knowledge of the past of the type which we have been consid- 
ering obviously exceeds sensation, the analysis and description of 
auxiliary factors of knowledge such as conception, memory, imag- 
ination, etc., lie outside the scope of the present inquiry. For pres- 
ent purposes we may regard them all as embraced within cognitive 
experience. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Habvaed University. 



SHOULD WE STILL RETAIN THE EXPRESSION 'UNCON- 
SCIOUS CEREBRATION' TO DESIGNATE CERTAIN 
PROCESSES CONNECTED WITH MENTAL LIFE ? 

rpHB expression 'unconscious cerebration' is one rarely seen in 
-*- contemporary literature. It is hardly to be found in the 
indices to treatises on psychology, and even Baldwin's 'Dictionary' 
fails to assign it a separate caption. Is it that the expression is no 
longer needed? Are the facts for which the term was originally 
devised now met by a more adequate and up-to-date terminology? 
Or may the expression still be rescued from a threatened annihila- 
tion and be made to cover a situation for which no more appropriate 
term exists? 

There can be no doubt that the decline in popularity of explana- 
tions in terms of unconscious cerebration is due in great measure to 
the wide-spread use of the 'subconscious' as an explanatory principle. 
This 'subconscious,' with its included meanings of 'split-off' or of 
'subliminal' consciousness, has seemed to many to do a masterly 
service in clearing up the facts which Carpenter and his followers 
attributed to unconscious cerebration. This, I take it, is the chief 
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reason why the latter expression has been pushed to the wall. Added 
to this, however, is probably a second reason, namely, that the eon- 
notation given to the term by its leading advocates was such as to 
make it cover a rather miscellaneous assortment of facts found later 
to be by no means reducible to a uniform principle. 

Those of us who find ourselves unable to accept that doctrine of 
subconsciousness which makes of it a detached, split-off companion 
of our normal consciousness are the ones, naturally, who feel an 
interest in discussing the status of unconscious cerebration. To those 
who are firmly intrenched in their adherence to the subliminal the 
present discussion will appear to have slight significance. To the 
rest of us, however, it seems to me that such a discussion should be 
most opportune, in view particularly of the fact that that phase of 
the subconscious which we accept as legitimate has recently been 
exploited with such clearness and masterly thoroughness in Jastrow's 
'The Subconscious.' If this 'legitimate' subconsciousness is able to 
displace satisfactorily the somewhat clumsy term 'unconscious cere- 
bration,' we wish to have the fact clearly recognized. While if, on 
the other hand, 'unconscious cerebration' may refer to facts and 
processes not included under subconscious phenomena, that fact also 
should be made plain. 

I 

Perhaps we may best approach our special topic by attempting 
to mark off certain diversities of cerebration from the point of view 
of the consciousness which runs parallel to them. Thus we may 
get the proper contrasts to illuminate our particular problem. Let- 
ting the term 'cerebration' stand for those cerebral processes which 
directly subserve our present or our future consciousness, we may 
distinguish the following varieties of it. 

1. Fully Conscious Cerebration, a. Prescribed Cerebration.— 
Here the conscious processes are such as are awaited, or expected. 
We deliberately set out to get something into consciousness. We 
forecast the coming material in so far as we already consciously 
possess those processes which are associatively effective in arousing 
it. The results of such cerebration may be of two sorts: (1) The 
consciousness may be definite and satisfactory. Thus if we deliber- 
ately start to recall a line of poetry, we experience the unrolling of 
the line in ready and perfect fashion, and we find the event satis- 
factory if subsequently we chance to reflect upon it. (2) The con- 
sciousness may be relatively indefinite and more or less satisfactory. 
This is illustrated by what happens when, for example, we search 
for fine phrases in which to clothe our thoughts, or for characteriza- 
tions of persons or situations. Here, in the nature of the case, the 
cerebration is somewhat loosely prescribed, and what arrives in con- 
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sciousness may be warmly approved or accepted only as a temporary 
makeshift for something conceivably better. 

b. Unsolicited Cerebration. — This is cerebration the conscious 
side of which is in no sense forecast. The situation is wholly non- 
voluntary. Processes arrive, but they were not summoned. Under 
this head should be placed all that array of processes which we com- 
monly describe by saying that they 'simply occurred to us.' Here 
again the results for consciousness may be of two sorts. (1) The 
conscious processes may be inconsequent, perhaps incoherent. Such, 
for the most part, are dreams and hypnagogic images. Such also are 
many trains of waking fancy. (2) Consciousness may be entirely 
coherent, effective and to the point. Whatever arrives in the field 
of consciousness is unbidden, but when scrutinized it is given the 
mark of approval. The arrivals may be strangers representing all 
grades of distinction, or they may be old friends returning to sur- 
prise us. Such arrivals are the spontaneously created poems, the 
apt phrases, the solutions and the like, whether coming in the 
waking or in the dreaming state. Such in large part are musical 
improvisations and inspirational speakings and writings. Such are 
the coherent trains of revery or of delirium, which bring our past 
experiences again before us. 

2. Vaguely Conscious Cerebration.— The marginal consciousness 
is the accompaniment of this. Here, therefore, should be placed 
whatever belongs to our subconscious experience. 

II 

Our problem may now be readily stated. It is simply this : Are 
there any varieties of cerebration other than those indicated above? 
Is there, that is, any cerebration which, while directly significant for 
consciousness, is not at the moment paralleled by a concomitant con- 
sciousness? If such cerebration exists, it should have the right to be 
called unconscious. Now it is not my purpose to undertake any 
detailed account of how the process of cerebration is to be figured. 
Such an attempt would be premature and without special point in 
this connection. But taking unconscious cerebration to mean cere- 
bration significant for later consciousness but unaccompanied by 
present consciousness, must we not admit that just such cerebral 
activities must be presupposed for the understanding of some of the 
obvious facts of mental life? Such facts, testified to with notorious 
universality, have been appealed to unanimously by the advocates 
of unconscious cerebration, and they need only be recalled here to 
receive at once the admission of their indisputable character. Our 
experience confirms them daily. We all know that a momentarily 
forgotten word does often appear spontaneously in consciousness. 
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We know that there is something indisputable about the facts of so- 
called 'mental incubation.' We know what a day's outing or an 
evening's relaxation will do for our mental productivity. We do 
often find that what were baffling problems and annoying perplexi- 
ties when we dropped them from mind are much straightened out 
and set in order when next these same matters come to consciousness. 
And we know that in unusual cases automatic writing and similar 
movements occur in (seemingly) entire unconsciousness both of their 
initiation and of their execution. These, I believe, are the types of 
fact that need the hypothesis of unconscious cerebration for their 
explanation. 1 

Now, of course, many of these phenomena just indicated are 
conditioned primarily by neural recuperations, by the increase, that 
is, of those cerebral tensions, due to nutritive changes, which are the 
prerequisites of all consciousness. And the establishment of such 
tensions is assuredly an unconscious process. But the term 'uncon- 
scious cerebration' should be applied, it seems to me, not to mere 
accumulations of cerebral energy due to nutritive processes, but 
rather to cerebral activities of one sort and another. If, in default 
of actual knowledge on the subject, we try to hint at what such 
activities may be, we may not be far wrong in speaking of them— 
illustratively at least— as redistributions of cerebral tensions, or as 
the settling down of certain patterns of connections which later form 
the substrata of novel forms of consciousness. Or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, we may speak of the disappearance or of the rearrangement 
of inhibitions, consequent presumably upon the makings and break- 
ings of neurone contacts. It is just this sort of cerebral change that 
seems to take place in the interval between the vain search for a 
word and its subsequent sauntering into consciousness. It is just 
this that seems to have taken place when the visions of the early 
morning are found clearer than those of the night before, or when, 
in general, a genuine period of incubation has been lived through. 
Fresh and abundant accumulations of cerebral energy are, to be 
sure, essential for the best results along the lines mentioned, but 
mere anabolic processes as such are not in any way to be regarded as 
processes of cerebration. Unconscious cerebration in its true sense 
is the silent adjusting of the cerebral machinery for the subsequent 
turning out of a conscious product. And whenever we are war- 
ranted in believing that such silent adjustments have taken place, 
there we are justified in appealing to unconscious cerebration. 

1 For a further type of fact, occurring less frequently than those mentioned, 
ef . Pierce, ' An Experience and an Inquiry,' this Joubnai, Vol. I., 1904, p. 400. 
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III 

The formulation just given is simple enough in principle, how- 
ever difficult its application may be in a concrete case. And it 
enables us at once to exclude certain phenomena which the advocates 
of unconscious cerebration have commonly appealed to. In the first 
place we must take care not to label as unconscious that cerebration 
which is presumably accompanied by low-grade, marginal conscious- 
ness. Such cerebration is probably, and many times certainly, the 
accompaniment of those automatic activities commonly represented 
by walking and piano-playing. Carpenter, who together with his 
immediate followers appealed to these mechanical activities of the 
body as evidence for his theory, was not supplied with the present- 
day analyses which would have enabled him to separate clearly the 
unconscious from the subconscious. In the second place we must 
carefully exclude whatever may be attributed to unconscious cere- 
bration through the uncritical use of the word 'unconscious' in its 
secondary and popular meaning of 'involuntary' or 'unintentional.' 
It is through this mistaken use of the term that the followers of 
Carpenter, less critical in this respect than he, have appealed to the 
phenomena of dreams as furnishing contributory evidence for the 
reality of unconscious cerebration. 2 But the cerebration of our 
dreams is no more unconscious, in the true meaning of that word, 
than the cerebration of waking life. It is rather to be classed with 
the variety described above as 'unsolicited.' Nor are hallucinatory 
voices, as Miss Cobbe would have it, cases of unconscious cerebration. 
Whatever cerebration is then taking place has a quite vivid conscious 
concomitant. 

In a word, the meaning that should be given to 'unconscious,' in 
this as in all connections, discriminates it effectually from the 'sub- 
conscious' on the one hand and from the 'unintentional' on the other. 
And whenever we have evidence that cerebral activities have been 
going on absolutely unaccompanied by corresponding consciousness, 
though essential for the conscious processes that are to emerge later, 
there we may say that unconscious cerebration has been taking 
place. And as a designation for such activities and as an explana- 
tion for indubitable facts of experience not otherwise to be compre- 
hended, the expression 'unconscious cerebration' seems to perform 
a service valuable enough to warrant its resuscitation and to insure 
its continued and dignified survival. 

A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

s Cf. Cobbe, Macmillan's Magazine, XXIII., 1870, pp. 24 and 512; Childs, 
American Journal of Psychology, V., 1892, p. 249; Dugas, Revue Philosophique, 
XLIII., 1897, p. 412. 



